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COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



KANG-nSI 1662-1722 



CHINESE PORCELAINS 

BY LUCY E. SMITH 



JUST why Chinese porcelains are coveted, 
collected, and cherished is a puzzling 
question to many an honest Occidental 
mind. In answer may be mentioned 
antiquity, rarity, and strangeness of sub- 
ject and suggestion as part of the attrac- 
tion; something too of reason for admira- 
tion may be accredited to the evidence 
of skillful manipulation of a stubborn, 
uncertain material — a mixture of the once 
rare white clay, called kaolin and de- 
composed stone that under the test of 
firing took strange, unlooked-for forms 
and played odd tricks with the colors 
applied, so that a result that satisfied that 



important official, the governor of the 
ancient kilns of Ching-te-chin, was hard 
to get and highly prized when actually 
attained. But nevertheless none ol these 
reasons really covers the case or gives 
adequate indication of the inherent, last- 
ing charm that is compact of richness 
of color, simplicity of form and directness 
of artistic purpose, for these are the quali- 
ties preeminent in fine examples of the 
porcelain for which the Chinese are famous. 
It is true there are often strange forms 
and symbols wrought upon the surface 
of the porcelain and these, surveyed by 
the uninitiated Western eye, may tend to 
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distract the mind from points of beauty 
that are universal, to the quaintness and 
queerness of Chinese costumes and cus- 
toms as thus suggested. When therefore, a 
collection does not place undue emphasis 
upon strange and unaccustomed aspects of 
life, and is small, choice, and in a manner 
simple, it offers the most natural field for 
the beginning of a successful and genuine 
appreciation of Oriental porcelains. This 
is a part, at least, of the reason why the 
porcelains of the Altman Collection, re- 
cently given to the Metropolitan Museum, 
are especially valuable for early study and 
enjoyment. There is nothing occult or 
perplexingly Oriental in the many beautiful 
monochrome porcelains here shown; these 
pieces make their appeal quite simply by 
virtue of beauty of color and charm of 
highly glazed surface, combined with quiet 
dignity of form. For instance, there are 
the gorgeous sang cle boeuf vases and bowls 



in which this collection is so unusually 
rich. Whole cases of wonderfully choice 
pieces stand ready, by virtue of their size 
and the deep rich glow of their ox-blood 
glaze, to command admiration even from 
the unobservant and indifferent. Among 
these master-pieces it is interesting to note 
how the unexpected caprices of firing 
have produced the examples called flambSs 
where the glaze is mottled blue, green, 
and yellow, with the deep red still domi- 
nating the whole. Or one can turn to 
the case of beautiful, highly-prized peach- 
bloom — vases, boxes and quaint Chinese 
ink wells — all of small size as if to suit 
the delicate . tints, and varying in color 
from subtle, grayish pink to clear, rosy 
hues that are every one a feast to the eye. 
Other cases again are full of the rare, clear 
apple-greens and many of these are softened 
and enriched by the net-work of crackle 
that enhances the beauty and suggests a 
new manifestation of skill. There are, too, 
some exquisite examples of imperial yellow, 
and the powder-blues add yet another 
note of wonderful color. It is very re- 
markable that with all the richness and 
variety that these colors offer, they give 
no sense of riot or feeling of unrest — 
thanks to the beautiful restraint of the 
simple forms to which the color is invari- 
ably applied. 

A variation from the monochromes 
that is likewise full of charm and easy to 
understand is found in the forty magnifi- 
cent vases with the so-called hawthorn 
decorations. It really is not in the least 
important that we should know that this 
is only the English name for what the 
Chinese call the plum blossom and that 
they make it their symbol for winter, 
just as they choose the peony for their 
emblem of spring, the lotus for summer, 
and the chrysanthemum for autumn. 
These facts, it is true, have a kind of 
interest of their own, but are in no way 
necessary for the enjoyment of the vases. 
The vital fact in considering them is to 
remember that they are pieces of decora- 
tive art, so that the work should (and 
does) present a decoration applied with 
feeling for design and understanding of 
the form which it adorns; while the back- 
ground, whether black, green, or blue, 
should bring out and sustain the design 
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and be in itself beautiful. No one who 
loves color or appreciates design or is 
at all sensitive to the charm of smooth, 
highly-glazed and beautiful surfaces can 
look long at these examples of a perfected 
art without growing interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

In the instances that have been cited 
there is quite enough of superlative charm 
that is easily felt, to create the desire to 



The Morgan loan collection of p )rce- 
lains, recently withdrawn from the Museum 
has for years been a rich field for the 
browsing lover of the varied display of 
this Oriental art. The clear, clean loveli- 
ness of the blue and white ware so well 
exhibited in that assemblage has a charm 
all its own that increases with familiarity 
wherever found. The Avery Collection, 
which is the permanent possession of the 
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penetrate further into the history and 
mystery of this really fascinating crafts- 
manship. With the interest and attention 
thus roused it becomes a pleasure to 
learn something of the time when the 
porcelains were made, something of the 
characteristic reds of the different periods, 
of the use of three colors, of the gradual 
increase with growing skill to five colors, 
and of the subtle enamel colors of famille 
verte, famille rose, and famille noire, which 
furnish endless material for study and 
admiration. 



Museum, while by no means of the princely 
proportions of the Morgan Collection, 
furnishes interesting examples for blue 
and white study. Beauty of line com- 
bines with purity of color to make it at- 
tractive either in the heavy, rather crude 
but bold execution of the time of the 
Ming dynasty or the more delicate draw- 
ing of the later great periods when this 
sort of art was produced. In it are found 
the Long Elizas — quaint little maidens, 
drawn for the Dutch market and showing 
the influence of a European pattern, but 




at home with his subject. The same 
lack of complete comprehension of alien 
types appears the other way round in 
the early eflPorts in French, English and 
German china. There clever attempts 
were made to copy the strange figures, 
the pagodas and landscapes from Chinese 
importations that were so long the despair- 
ing envy of European workers. In the 
Morgan Collection still shown at the 
Museum there are some fascinating ex- 
amples of efforts to catch the Chinese 
inspiration in the early soft paste porce- 
lains of the French potters. But whether 
of the East or of the West, the accent of 
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still keeping a Chinese aspect in the appli- 
cation of the prim, elongated, blue figures 
upon their white background. 

Besides these indications of the approach 
of Western influences, there were other 
examples in the Morgan Collection that 
portrayed whole European landscapes and 
dashing peruked figures of the style and 
time of Louis XIV, copied most faithfully 
by the patient, painstaking brush of the 
intelligent Chinese artisan. Such work 
is interesting because it shows the two 
civilizations touching each other, albeit 
without full understanding, for all such 
examples lack the charm of purely native 
pieces where the workman is familiarly 
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their own land betrays these workmen. 
In either case the distinctive element of 
native style is some way missing. No 
French, German or English kiln ever 
produced adaptations from Chinese de- 
signs that equalled the originals, and on 
the other hand the Chinese always put 
into their copies of European designs 
something that made them still Chinese. 
All this, however, increases the attractive- 
ness of any great collection and sends one 
from case to case in search of the complex 
blendings of opposing types. 

But this is only a by-path, for porce- 
lain offers countless other interesting 
features purely Chinese. There are the 
famous ruby-backed plates with band 
after band of minute, geometrical designs 
applied to the most delicate of egg-shell 
porcelain. Color, pattern and fragility 
combine to make these worth a king's 
ransom today, though back in eighteenth 
century Holland, they are supposed to 
have been used for ordinary daily service. 
In strong contrast to such dainty bits 
are the massive pieces of greenish gray 
celadon that are really pottery since the 
paste foundation is red, not white as in 
the true porcelain. This ware came often- 
est from Korea and was once thought to 
possess the magical property of changing 
color when any poisonous food was placed 
upon it; it was accordingly highly valued 
for practical purposes by unpopular Eastern 
potentates. 

For grotesques, such as would doubtless 
have kindled the admiration of Leonardo 
da Vinci, the chimeras or fu-lions blazing 
with variegated, color and grinning with 
diabolic fierceness, are too curious and 
fantastic to be overlooked. They look 
boldly competent to fulfill their original 
mission of defending the altars and temples 
of Buddha, but since that oJ95ce is now 
denied them they are entirely successful 
in a purely decorative role. The porcelain 
gods and goddesses are full of character 
and not difficult of acquaintance, at least 
if we confine ourselves to those that appear 
most frequently— the serene Kwan Yin, 
the Chinese goddess of mercy, or the 
shrewd, long-headed— literally— god of 
longevity, or the stiff, pompous, seated 
figure of the god of rank. 

All these examples and many more 
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besides have the fascination of an art 
that is no more, of a country that even 
in these days of rapid transit and easy 
communication is still strange and far 
distant. They charm and hold their 
interest not because they are akin to the 
life of the present day, but because their 
beauty leads the mind far afield. May- 
hap it is for some such reason as this that 
the tired, successful business man takes 
pleasure in collecting such rarities. At 
any rate business man, dilettante, or 
general public may unquestionably find 
that Oriental porcelains repay many fold 
a little serious study. 



